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perhaps preparing to resist in arms if any inconvenient attempt should be made to emphasize it.
We have laid stress on the fact that the whole Egyptian and Semitic area with which we have had to deal hitherto was cut off from the rest of the world by the great mountain chain which starts with the Taurus on the west, runs up to Armenia, and then sweeps down to the south-east on the other side of the Mesopotamian plain: a barrier only occasionally broken through by Elamites at one end, by Hittites at the other, and by the Aryans, who made themselves for the time being the ruling caste of Kassites in Babylonia and in the kingdom of Mitanni in Northwestern Mesopotamia. Outside Egypt itself the bulk of the population was Semitic. Phoenicians and Canaanites were in possession of the more or less coastal districts of the west; but in Northern Syria, called by the Egyptians Naharin, between the Euphrates and the Orontes, there was probably by this time a considerable Hittite admixture. Between the two great dominions of Babylonia and Mitanni lay the not as yet very powerful kingdom of Assyria, which had been Semitized by an earlier stock than the Amorite Semites who now peopled Syria. Presently we shall find all these different elements coming into play in relation to the expanding Egyptian Empire.
Before Hatshepsut had been dead a year, Thothmes III. was on the inarch for Syria, determined to reassert his sovereignty.
The story of the campaigns of Thothmes is recorded in detail in a great temple inscription, the earliest war narrative, from which much information can be gathered. Evidently a general confederacy had been formed in Western Syria, having as its moving spirit the Prince of Kadesh, on the Orontes, beyond Phoenicia. Thothmes struck north from the later Philistia; the confederates intended to block his passage of the hills below Mount Carrnel between the plains of Jezreel and Sharon, with their force resting on Megiddo, which enabled them to cover both the main passes to the north and to the south. They took for granted that he would not use the difficult center pass, a dangerous and unsuitable route for an army with many chariots. Thothmes took the risk of a disaster, ignored the unanimous advice of his generals, marched up the central pass at the head of his troops, carried his army through the ravine, which was unguarded, and on the next day inflicted an overwhelming, rout upon the confederates. The Egyptian historian suggests that Megiddo itself might easily have been rushed if the Egyptian troops had not thought more about plunder than about forcing the victory home. Consequently, when they came before the walls they found the city in a condition to defend itself, jan4 Megiddo was only compelled to surrender after a prolonged siege. Thothmes was well repaid by the richness of the spoils and the quality of the captives that fell into his hands. In successive campaigns, year